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For Friends’ Review, 
EXPERIENCE OF THE 
THE CHURCHES, 
How hard it is to yield the natural will 
and come to the resolution of the 
prodigal when he said, ** I 
unto my father, 
sinned against he aven and in thy sight, and | 
am no more worthy to be called thy son, m: ake 
me as one of thy hired servants.’ But to each 
who does so resolve, and not only resolve, but | 


PERSONAL PROMISES 


SECOND MONTH 28, 1874. N 


the chure h of ‘Ephesus, 


Singie 
5 cts., 


0. 28. 
To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 
In his journey he soon finds that one of his 
greatest enemies is self, and that he who will 
save his life shall lose it, but that he who will 
lose his life for Christ’s sake shall find it, and 
he sees need to lay hold of the promise to the 
church of Smyrna, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
But how often does the soul find it hard to die 
not only once, but to die daily, as did the 
Apostle. Having once surrendered to the 
Saviour, the pressing temptations of the ene- 
my, the lustful uprisings of the flesh, or the 
allurements of the world in their myriad 
forms may draw aside into sad falls, because 
of not watching unto prayer, and keeping the 
mind towards Him who is a Saviour near at 
hand, even in the heart. In this stage of ex- 
perience, we may be often almost ready to 
give up the struggle, feeling it impossible 
ever to reach the desired haven, being im- 


| pelled rather by fear of the second death to 
£0 | work the works of righteousness, than by love 


to Him whoso loved us that He gave Himself 
tor us. Again He renews us by His grace, 


repentant | leads us to hearty confession of our failure, 
will arise ‘aud go | washes away our sin of 
ind will say unto him, I have |sion 1, and cleanses us from all unrighteous- 


omission or commis- 


ness, 


Humbled by our experience, the Bless- 
ed Comforter teaches us anew to give all up to 


| Yhrist, to take His yoke upon us, and accept 


the promise to Pergamos, and feed upon the 


does arise and go to the Father, how free and | hidden manna, and know the white stone and 


gracious is His welcome. 
only forgiven, but not even so much as 
tioned against him. The old 
false righteousness is removed, and the 
robe put on, and instead of being made a 
hired servant he receives the adoption of son- 
ship. 
death of 


men- 
rooe of 


His ! 


Son, he receives the spirit of} 


sin or| the 
best | 


All the past is not| new name to be ours. 


Now, dwelling lowly and prayerfully with 
Lord Jesus, kn: wing t that we have been 
baptiz <1 into the likeness of His di ale and 
keeping our eye of faith fixed upon Him, we 
know also His resurrection power—we are led 


Being now reconciled to God by the} along as one in His triumph, and receive the 


promise to Thyatira. Through Him who 


adoption, and is saved by the Lord Jesus as|}makes us more than conquerors, we have 


his life. Havi ing entered the way, he needs 


power to overcome his spiritual enemies, and | sin and Satan—the morning star 
to walk in the highway of holiness, and is en- | 


couraged to fight in faith by 


heart in glorious fulness. 
the promise to! walk in the light, as God is in the light, the 


power over the nations, or combined forces of 
rises in the 
As now we steadfastly 
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blessed truth is sealed upon the heart and un-|as they are: but God is love also, and there 
derstanding, and through the cleansing from | fore He gives Himself and suffers for His 
all sin by the blood of Jesus Christ, we can} enemies. Christ’s life did this. As light it 
grasp the promise to Sardis, that our raiment| showed that man in self-hood is not, as the 
is white and clean—that our names will not} serpent said, like God, but a poor ruined 
be blotted out of the book of life, and that we| creature. As love it told out the heart of 
shall be confessed by the Lord Jesus before} God, and that man is dear to God, and shall 
His Father and the holy angels. This state| be forever united to Him. Christ’s Incarna- 
may be continually approached through our | tion told it all,—that wondrous coming down, 
varied experiences as the eye is kept single.| by which He who was in the form of God 
It is entered into and maintained by faith in| took on Him the form of a servant, and was 
the keeping power of Jesus, whenever the soul | made in the likeness of man ; not helping us 
is willing and ready to receive it. A state in|afar off, but actually coming into contact 
which there is no need of going back again to| with us, where we were, taking our nature, 
Horeb to receive the “fiery law,” for the law| and our form, and our place, and our curse, 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made| sharing our birth and death, our sleeping and 
us free from the law of sin and death—the| waking, our eating and drinking, our hunger 
sanctifying power of God making us pillars| and thirst and suffering; loving us so well, 
in His temple which shall go no more out, | that where we were He Himself would come 
having stamped upon us the name of God,| for us, and be made one with us and like us, 
and the name of the city of ourGod. He|that He might bring us His life, and make 
writes upon us His new name—‘ The Lord,|us again like Him; and yet never hiding 
our righteousness.” This is the promise to| from us what we really are, showing it all 
the abiding church at Philadelphia, and in| even in Himself, but bringing of His fulness 
the Lord our righteousness we may stand and | grace to meet our every necessity ef ee 
rejoice for days, or months, or years, in the} God, more than any of His most loving 
hope of the glory of God. Then when the|servants, became a Jew to gain the Jews, and 

time comes, whether sooner or later, by lin-| weak to gain the weak, and under law to gain 
gering disease, or sudden and unexpected | those under law, because He is love, and love 
death, we shall inherit the promise to the sev-| must sacrifice itself, if by any means it can 


enth church, and sit with the Lord Jesus on| save and bless others. If, therefore, men were 
his throne in the kingdom of Christ and of] in the flesh, He came to them in the flesh; if 


God. We shall be made like unto Him, shall] they were in darkness and shadows, He came 
see His face, beholding Him as He is, and | for them into the shadows, because they could 
shall swell the song of redeeming love. not yet bear or comprehend the light, and 
Towa. - | because the darkness and light are both alike 
hoe sate to Him. 
SELF-SACRIFICE. Here is the reason for all the different dis- 
BY ANDREW JUKES pensations. Here is the reason for the Incar- 
What is Christian self-sacrifice? What are| nation. God only reaches us by coming where 
we really called to as Chriet’s members? I| we are; and he does this by ‘‘ coming in the 
answer, simply to Christ’s life—that is all.| flesh,” to make us in due time like Him for- 
Our calling is, not only to bear witness of, | ever. > ‘ : ° . 
but even to show, that eternal life which was| God is not righteous, because any law says, 
with the Father, and was manifested to us.| “Thou shalt,” to Him; but because He is 
The Christian is one in whom Christ lives ;| what He is, that is love. And so His sons 
who therefore can say, “It is not I that live, | must love, not through any command, but in 
but Christ that liveth in me;”’ one therefore|the power of the same divine nature. For 
who, according to our Lord’s own words, must | just as the old man in us works old Adam’s 
do Christ’s works, not by the force ot any out-| works, listening to the tempter, hiding from 
ward commandment, but because the same|G d, laying the blame on others, without an 
eternal life is in him, and because this life, | effort to copy the 3d of Genesis, simply be- 
which is ‘Christ in us the hope of glory,” | cause the same old Adam by nature lives in 
must, simply because Jesus Christ is the same, | us ; so if “ to us to live is Christ,” Christ in 
yesterday, to-day and forever, still and always | us yet does Christ’s works, and the sum and 
work His proper works in us. Therefore “ he} substance of His works is self-sacrifice. 
that saith he abideth in Him ought himself} Now I might illustrate and enforce my 
also so to walk, even as He walked.” subject in many ways; but when | have 
What then was Christ’s life? for it is what|shown that such or such is Christ’s life, it 
we have to show. Christ’s life was just God’s|seems almost superfluous to say that such 
life in human nature: therefore a life of light| also must be the life of His members, just in 
and Jove, instead of darkness and self-love.| proportion as they grow upin Him. I may 
For God is light; therefure He shows things however remind you how the Epistles put this 
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truth, and how our participation in Go:i’s life | wha our separateness should be; for state 
through His sacrifice four us is urged as the' means ‘simply standing, only it is our inward 
sufficient ground and reason of the whole|and spiritual], and therefore our real standing, 
Christian Tife of love and self-sacrifice. Take|not our outward place. Those who have 
only the Epistle to the Romans as an example. | reached this spiritual state or standing are 
As you know, it has two parts, first doctrine, | really separated from the carnal, even while 
then practice. The first tells us of “ the|they take their outward place to live and die 
mercies of God,’—what we all were, and|for them. Those who know little or nothing 
what God has freely given for us :—‘‘ God | of this spiritual state are zealous for the only 
commendeth His love to us, in that while we | separateness they know, which is merely out- 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” The|ward; but their real state, though they know 
second tells us to show the like mercy, ‘‘ be-| it not, shows where they are; and they will 
seeching” us, as those who share God’s life, | discover it some day. : 

“ by the mercies of God, to present our bodies} One word more, and I have done. Self, 
a living sacrifice.” The doctrine is,—You | we confess, is the root and end of all our un- 
were lost; God has sacrificed for you. The} converted falleu life. Let us not forget that 
practice is,—In His life, as His sons, you!|self may no less underlie much that is regard- 
must sac ‘rifice yourselves for others. This one|ed in the church as most spiritual; and that, 
word, “sacrifice,” contains it all. And you | when it does so, it is far worse and far more 
cannot obey the precepts of the twelfth, thir-| hardening than any amount of worldly self- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters, un |ishness. Selfishness is surely bad enough in 
less you are prepared and content “ to present |a mere worldly life; but it is far more dread- 
your bodies a living sacrifice.’”’ Whether in| ful in a religious one. Yet in a religious life, 
teaching, or in showing mercy, or in giving, | as we see in the Pharisees, it may, though un- 
or in condescending to men of low estate, or | discovered and unconfessed, be most rampant. 
paying tribute and custom, or in, what is| And bad as self is in the lusts of the flesh and 
much harder, receiving weak brethren and | the pride of life, in seeking our own advan- 
bearing their infirmities,—unless in all we|tage in the world without regard to other 
yield ourselves a living sacrifice, the precept | men, it is far worse in a religious life, in holy 
may be admired, but will not really be ful- | forms and outward separation. As far as my 
filled in us. But let us be, and see that we|observation goes, no indulgence of passion 
are, sons in Christ, the Son, through Him | destroys the spiritual nature so much as re- 
partakers of God’s own life, and that Christ|speectable religious selfishness. It binds the 
sends us as He was sent, according to the|soul in almost hopeless bonds ; for men think 
words, “As my Father hath sent Me, so send | that they are right, and even thank God that 
[ you,”—not, As my Father sent Moses, say-| they are not as other men, while yet with all 
ing, ‘Thou shalt,” that is, with law; but| their gifts, and spite of all their ‘knowledge, 
“As my Father hath sent Me,” that is, to be a| they are really poor, and blind, and naked, 
sacrifice : —let us not only possess His life, but|in wretched selflove. The one remedy is 
be possessed by it, and then, like Him, and|the life of Christ, the life of God, which is 
like His servant, who could truly say, ‘‘ To|self-sacrificing love, and not selflove. May 
me to live is Christ,” we too, though free from | He give us all to know it more and more. 
all, shall be servants unto all, togain the | Amen. 

more, 

Is there then to be no separation between 
the precious and the vile, between what God 
approves and what he disapproves? Surely 
there must and ever will be separation; for 
Jesus Christ was “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners,” and as He is, 
so must His members be. The only question 
is, What His separateness was? Was it out- 
ward or inward ? in the flesh or in the Spirit ? 
Was He not, even while He sat aud ate with 
the publicans and sinners, with whom the 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


I envy no quality of the mind or intellect 
in others; not genius, power, wit, or fancy ; 
but if I could choose what would be most 
delightful and, [ believe, most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing; for it makes life a discipline 
of goodness—creates new hopes, when all 
earthly hopes vanish; and throws over the 


decay, the destruction of existence, the most 
self-righteous Pharisees would have no fellow-| gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in 
ship, not only far more “holy,” but even far} death, and from corruption and decay calls 
more ‘‘separate from sinners,’ than the| up beauty and divinity; makes an instrument 
Pharisees who reproached Him for giving up| of torture and of shame the ladder of ascent 
what they considered holy separateness ? The| to paradise; and far above all combinations 
truth is, Christian separateness depends, not| of earthly h ypes, calls up the most delightful 
on outward position, but on inward state. And | visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens 
indeed the word state ought itself to teach us! of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, 
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where the sencualist and the skeptic view | ing, and the entrance of His word gave life ; 
only gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair.|the weak were coufirmed, the faithiul com- 


Sir Humpury Davy. 


For Friends’ Review. 
GENERAL MEETINGS. 


Reading a volume describing the Travels | > 
and Religious Services of James Dickinson 
published in 1745, 1 find General Meetings | 
are therein mentioned several times, which 
trom accounts given must have been produc- 
tive of much good. A few extracts are copied 
which will be read with interest in view of the 
general convocatious of the present day, some 
of which have been eminently owned of the 
Lord. FE. M. H. 

“In the yéar 1690, I had a concern to 
visit Friends in Scotland, and in company 
with another Friend travelled into the West, 
where we had good service; then through the 
country to Edinburgh, where many hearts | 


were reached by the truth; from thence to| 
Robert Barclay’s at Ury, and he travelled to | 
Aberdeen with us, and through the North, | 
and visited Friends, being a time when | 
there were great troubles in the nation, but | 
the Lord preserved us every way. We returned | 
to Robert Barclay’s house to a General Meet- 
ing; from thence we returned lume as with | 
sheaves in our bosows, being truly thanktul 
unto the Lord, in that he had presery ‘dus | 
out of the hands of unreasonable men, and as- | 
sisted by His Spirit to answer His requirings, 





| forted.” 


J. D. describes some of his services in 


; 
Pennsylvania : “The Meetings were full and 
| |: 


irge; our hearts were opened and strength 


given ‘te pub lish the word of God; He bore 


up our spirits in the deepest of exercises in 


»}our inward wrestlings and outward travels, 


being in the cold of winter, and Meetings 
without dvors on the snow; the meeting- 
houses not being large enough to contain the 
eo ple. 


The General Meetings mentioned in J. D.’s 


| volume, are not to be confounded with Yearly 
lor Half Year’s Meetings, of which he fre- 


gently speaks as administrative of the disci- 
pline and affairs of the Society ; he does not 
mention, in a single instance, that General 
Meetings bad anything to do with church du- 
ties, but leaves us to infer they were purely 


| devotional in their character. 


-_—- - 


For Frieod~" Review 
A Review of the Lij f¢ 0} William Ladd: main- 
ly abridge d from a Memoir by John Hem- 
menway, published by the American Peace So- 
ctely, 1872. 
BY JACOB 8. WILLETS 
il, 
Having traced the life of W. Ladd up to 
the time when he became a sincere and ear- 
nest Christian, we find him ready and willing 


;}to enter upon any work his Divine Master 


in which we found true peace to flow, and a| should call him into. 


willingness wrought in our hearts to follow} 


| 


**] had the privilege,” he says, ‘of wit 


Jiim wherever He was pleased to draw us,| nessing some of the last hours of the liv. 


| 
who is known to go in and out before His}. 
(College. In his joyful anticipations of the 
In the course of a religious visit in Barba-| 


people; ble sed be His name forever.” 


does, J. D. writes: ‘* We came to Bridgeton, 
were at their General Meeting, and had a fine 
-eason to take our leave of Friends, caution- 
ing them to live in unity together, and keep 


o the one Spirit that would keep them in one | 


lind, in which they would appear as lilies 


«among thorns, and grow in the life of right- | 


‘ousness; in much tenderness the Meeting 
ended.” He further writes fr 


arrived the 23d of Ninth month; from thence 


Barbadoes : | 
‘We took shipping to New Tak. where we | 


Jesse Appleton, D. D., President of Bowdoin 


yrowing improvement of the world, and 
the enumeration of the benevolent societies of 
ithe diy, be gave a prominent place to Peace 
Societies; and this was almost the first time I 
jever heard of them. The idea then passed 
over my mind as the day-dream of benevo- 
jlence; and so every one views the subject 
who does not examine it. It is probable that 
ithe impression made at this interview first 
turned my attention to the subject, but it 
probably would soon have escaped from me, 
| had not the Solemn Review, which came soon 


going to Long Island, and were at a General | after into my possession, in a very singular 


Mee ting, which was very large and full; our 
hearts were knit together i in the love of God | 


and unity of the one Spirit.” James Dickin- 
son further writes during the course of his| 
travels in the Carolinas and Vir ginia: ‘* We 
teok our journey through the wilderness to| 


way, rivete od my attention in such a manner 
| as to make it the principal object of my life 
|to promote the cause of peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

In a letter to a friend written some time 
after this, he says, “It was long my enquiry, 


the General Meeting at Chucatuck in Vir- | ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ and 
ginia; we warned the people to keep out of| when this neglected part of the vineyard was 
the superfluous fashions of the world, which | pointed out to me by the finger of Providence, 
had tuo much prevailed among many; the| immediately I consulted not with flesh and 


Lord by His power broke in upon the Meet-, bluod, but joyfully seized on the work, and 


= 


@eo 


gaeepense=sca gf 


FRIENDS’ 
all I lament is the feebleness of 
which prevents my doing more.”’ 

It is not known that he said or wrote much 
expressly to promote Peace, till he began his 
first series of Essays on Peace and War, 
thirty-two in number, in the Christian Mirror 
at Portland, in July, 1823. In his introduc 
tion to ys, he says: “In 
quence of reading the “ Friend of Peace, 
other tracts, 


my arm, 


these essays, conse 
and 
published by the Massac shusetts 
Peace Society, I became ‘convinced that war 
isan evil which ought to be banished from 
civilized society, and it is the duty of every 
man to lend a helping hand to bring about 
so desirable an event. I feltita duty, which 
I owe to God and my fellow creatures, to do 
something to hasten the glorious era, when 
men shall learn war no more; which is cer 
tainly predicted in the Se oe but which 
must be brought about by God’s blessing on 
the exertions of the benevolent. Every in 
dividual is responsible for his conduct in this 
respect. He who does not give his prayers, 
his influence, his talents, and, if necessary, 
his purse, to hasten the millennium, fails in 
his duty as a Christian and a man.” 
These Essays were completed in the Mirror, 
in 1824, and in 1825 were published in a vol 
ume. 


In an article written in 1825, he says, 


“What is strange to tell, and what will ap 


pear inscrutable to future generations is, 
benevolent men, bearing the Christian 
have been engaged in the slave trade, both as 
owners and officers, and were unconscious of 
their wickedness. By the exertions of a few 
benevolent individu: als, « vases of this barbarity 
were brought distinctly before the public, a1 nd 
the trade was abolished. I hope that by ex 
posing some of the horrors of the war trade | 
may be, in some feeble measure, accessory to 
the abolition of war, which has been a thou 
sand times more mischievous to the happiness 
of the human family than the s/ave be 
cause it extends to a thousand times greater 
portion of the human raee, and enslaves not 
only the body, but eternally the 
soul.” 5 : 

Also, in 1825, William Ladd began a 
second series of Essays on Peace and War in 
the Mirror, numbering thirty-seven, and fin 
ished them in 1826. [un 1827 they were also 
published in a volume. In his preface, he 
says, “If my feeble exertions shal] in any 
way advance the great cause of ‘ peace on 
earth and good will to men,’ which brought 
the Saviour from heaven, the small space | 
have filled in existence w ill not be left a blank, 
and my fellow-creatures will be benefited 


more than they could be in any other way by 
me.” 


that 
name, 


trade, 


destroys 


| 
The following sentences are from a F aa 


of July address in 1825 5, before the Peace S 


| faney. 
sions and the assoe¢iatigns of ideas which 
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(ciety of Oxford County : 


“Truth is wholesome medicine, 
sometimes disagreeable.” 

‘* Wars are necessary to armies, and armies 
to kings. -.No army, no king; and I wish I 
could say, no king, no army.” 

“Injustice, as it generally precedes, so it 
commonly follows wars, and the victorious 
acknowledge no right but power. ; 

‘We are free —politically free. Shall we 
not then be morally free, and drive far from 
us all those prejudices which enslave the 
mind? Shall we not remember that we are 
me 'n, and that all mankind are our brethren?’’ 

‘ As you love virtueand happiness, as you 
prize liberty and inde spendene e, as you desire 
to be true dis ciples of the Prince of Peace, 

‘study the things that for peace.” 
Above all, beware of being dazzled by the 
ylaring meteor of military “glory which, like 
an ignis fatuus, beguiles m: ankind into perdi- 
tion, both temporal and eternal. Give honor 
to whom honor is due, but do not confound 
the destroyers with the benefactors of our 
race,” 

“In February, 1824, he delivered an address 
before the Peace Society of Maine, and in De- 
cember, 1826, an address in Boston before the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, both of which 
were reprinted in London. The following 
is from the Portland address :” 

“The greatest anomaly in the moral world 
is a fighting Christian,—especially a Chris- 
tian fi; ehting under the pretext of spread- 
l of peace. As one star 
differs from another in glory, so we may sup- 
those who have saved the world from 
war, will shine with superior lustre. What 
sources of immortal happiness do they deprive 
themselves of, who refuse or neglect to be fel- 
low-workers with God in the pacification of 
the world. ° ° ° 

“ Nor are you, ladies, to be idle spectators 
of this change. On you, no less than on us, 
depends wheth r the custom of war shall be 
abolished. You are the guardians of our in- 
From you we receive the first impres- 
we 
form in the nursery, which go with us through 
life, and descend with us to the grave. It is 
yours to give the tender plant a directio. fa- 
vorable to peace. ), how mé lancholy is the 
fact, that female beauty, softness, and deli- 
cacy should so often have smiled on scenes of 
carnage and bloodshed, and rewarded the per- 
petrators of the blackest crimes with smiles 
of approbation. When your sex shall frown 
on the custom of war, then, and not til then 
will it be abolished.” 

It was in 1819 when William Ladd, then 
41 years of age, left the bedside of Dr. Ap- 
pleton, with the first brief impression on his 
aia of the cause of peace, but which doubt- 


though 


er 


make 


ing the gos pel 


Dose 


9 . 
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less would soon have been lost, had not the 
Solemn Review singularly fallen in his way. 
The Solemn Review was one of the first truits 
of the labors of Dr. Worcester in the Peace 
cause. 

““The cause of peace in modern times,”’ 
says Dr. Beckwith, ‘“‘ began very much with 
the press. In December, 1814, Noah Wor- 
cester’s celebrated pamphlet, A Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War, was published 
anonymously in Boston; in the December 
following the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was organized, only six months before the 
London Peace Society ; and the next month 
Dr. Worcester sent fourth his first number of 
the Friend of Peace, and continued it, though 
with little aid of any sort, for twelve years, 
until at the age of seventy he retired from 
public life, and left his mantle as a peace re- 
former to fall on William Ladd.” 

Thus it appears that the writings of Dr. 
Worcester were mainly instrumental in the 
conversion of William Ladd to the cause of 
peace, and he proved himself well worthy to 
receive the mantle of his illustrious predeces- 
sor. 

“As a speaker,” says Elihu Burritt in his 
introduction to the memoir, “he had _ re- 
markable power to impress an audience with 
the eloquence of his earnest and deep convie- 
tion. All the trainings of his varied occupa- 


tions and experience now came into effective 


use; and the telling and happy illustrations 
they supplied both to embellish and enforce 
his arguments. made his addresses very inter 
esting au! convincing. His whole heart and 
soul were in the work, and, speaking in ear- 
nest, he was listened to in earnest by all who 
heard him. 

In a few years after his interview with Dr. 
Appleton, at the closing hours of that good 
man’s life, he became known and esteemed 
both in America and England as the Apostle 
of Peace. For he not only gave himself, heart, 
soul, mind and purse to the work, but he was, 
able to do what no one had done before, to go 
up and down through the country preaching 
the gospel on which it was founded, with an 
earnestness that always secured him an atten- 
tive hearing. To these labors was soon added 
a large correspondence with the friends of the 
cause in England and other countries.” 

“There are two characteristics of Mr. 
Ladd’s apostleship and labors for the cause, 
which the thoughtful reader must notice. All 
men who enter upon a great Christian work, 


see at first its principles, as did at first the | 


partially opened eyes of the blind man in| 
Scripture, ‘ like trees walking.’ ‘They do not 


at first plant their feet fully and firu.ly on the | 


rock of truth, and they soon begin to feel no 
strength in their st: anding. This was Ladd’s' 
dirst experience. He espoused the cause of 
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peace just as thousands of the early friends of 
temperance did, who allowed a moderate or 
occasivnal use of intoxicating drinks, not 
realizing how ‘ the fatal precedent will plead’ 
with the voice of a growing appetite. He 
was not a total abstainer, but admitted the 
right of defensive war. He soon found that 
his feet stood upon the sand instead of the 
rock ; that the inch which he allowed brought 
in all the ells that a Bonaparte, a Freder- 
ic, or a Wellington could wish to ask,—that 
every war that had wasted the earth could 
come in through that inch of allowance ; that 
wars in defence of honor could and would 
plead for even higher authority than wars for 
the defence of life or property; and that 
every nation was the sole judge of its own 
honor and of the occasion to fight for it. So 
he found, what every effective friend of tne 
cause must find, that total abstinence is as vi- 
tal a doctrine to peace as it is to temperance. 
From that time forth to the day of his death 
he held and demonstrated the principle that 
all war is inconsistent with the spirit and 
teachings of the Christian religion.” . . 

“The other characteristic of Mr. Ladd’s ad- 
vocacy was the clear perception of the most 
practical plan for abolishing war, and organ- 
izing permanent and universal peace. The 
theory of confederations, leagues, diets, and 
congresses of nations to this end, had been 
brought before the world by men of different 
countries. But Mr. Ladd was the first to give 
an American shaping to such an assembly. 
He was the first to assimilate it in structure 
and function to our National Congress and 
Supreme Court.” .... Further notice will 
be taken of this part of his work as we pro- 
ceed. 


—- ~09r — 


Extract from a Letter from HB. Whipple, 
Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota. 


The Indian question will not be silent. 
Thoughtful men are beginning to feel that we 
must meet it in the fear of God. If you 
place ten white men and women in a row with 
an Indian and tell the American people we 
must kill the Indian, but we shall have to kill 
the ten of our own race first, and it will cost 
us one hundred thousand dollars, we shall 
hesitate as to the wisdom of the act. It is 
exactly what we have done for a score of 
— We cannot go on. In Canada «x | 

ave never had an Indian war; we have se 
dom passed u year without one. ‘The secret 
is in “‘ law.’’ The good are protected, the bad 
are punished. We should aim at three 
things 

1. eWe must break up their wandering, 
savage habits by paying them a just price for 
' their rights, and placing them on reservations 
which shall be guaranteed to them and to 
their children forever. 
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2. We must give to them individual rights 
of property, and protection to person, proper- 
ty and life. 

3. We must add to this God’s best gift, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which has changed 
our own brutal Saxon fathers into manly 
Christian men. 

With these reforms we shall have a peace 
policy worthy of a Christian people, and the 
efforts of the President, for which he deserves 
our gratitude, will not be in vain. 


—— 


APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE, 


The Delaware Association for the Moral Im- 
provement and Education of the Colored Peo- 
ple of the State, present to you this appeal, 
on behalf of the work they are engaged in, 
and of the cause they represent. 

No public provision is made in the State of 
Delaware for the Education of the Colored 
People, except in the City of Wilmington, 
and while werer sentiment is being in- 
creasingly enlisted in favor of movements to 
educate that long neglected race, we are un- 
able, as yet, to meet the necessary expenses 
of the work from individual contributions 
among the people of the State, and we must 
therefore commend its cause to the considera- 
tion of those who are interested in this good 
work without, as well as within the limits of 
Delaware. 

We have steadily pursued our labors for 
the past seven years, and are not without en- 
couraging indications of a change of public 
policy, at no distant day. 

We are gratified in being able to announce 
that the Board of Public Education has as- 
sumed the responsibility and conduct of the 
Howard School, in Wilmington, approving 
and retaining the teachers we had selected 
and employed there. 

The Association, after thus transferring its 
work in Wilmington, has at the present time 
twenty-six schools throughout the State, in ac- 
tive operation, with a maximum enrollment 
of 1195 pupils, and a maximum average at- 
tendance of 1061—so that we are doing a 
more extensive and more efficient work in the 
State at large than at any time in the past four 
years. 

We have, since our last report, three years 
ago, collected and expended over twenty thou- 
sand dollars, not including a considerable 
amount expended in the repairs of the build- 
ings. A very large proportion of this amount, 
tien ~ on the whole, nearly one-half, has 

n contributed by the Colored people them- 
selves; which shows their own earnestness in 
the cause. This makes an aggregate collec- 
tion and expenditure of over etghty-five thou- 
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sand dollars since the commencement of the 
work. 

Our excellent Actuary, Abbie C. Peckham, 
is unwearied in her efforts to promote the 
success of this work, for which her experience 
and abilities eminently qualify her. Our 
great need, now, is the pecuniary aid of those 
who desire to promote the education and 
elevation of the Colored Race. 

Our treasury is nearly empty, and our 
Schools must be closed, unless we can receive 
this assistance at anearly day. Commending 
our cause to the Lord, who has so signally 
blessed it hitherto, and to the favorable 
consideration of all those whom He has 
blessed with the means to aid it, we now pre- 
sent this brief statement of our condition and 
wants. 

Tuomas Kiser, Jr., President. 
Wa. P. Bancrort, Secretary. 
C. W. How ann, Treas., Wilmington, Del. 


Witmineton, Det , Feb. Tth, 1874. 


+ ~0e _— 


REPORT OF THE BEE HIVE SCHOOL. 


In presenting a report for 1873 of the Bee 
Hive School, held in the Locust Street Mis- 
sion building, we would first state that it is a 
free colored school supported by subscription ; 
that there are now 107 pupils on the roll, with 
an average attendance of $4 during the winter 
months, and two colored teachers, both grad- 
uates of the High School of this city. That 
each day a committee of two or more of the 
managers are at the school for two hours, to 
assist more particularly in teaching sewing 
and knitting, which is made a prominent 
feature in the instruction given. Considera- 
ble attention is also paid to religious and 
moral training, and our teachers seem genu- 
inely anxious to fulfil their duty in this 
respect. 

The little scholars are generally admitted 
almost before they know their letters; and at 
about the age of twelve years are sent to other 
schools, pretty good readers and spellers, with 
a knowledge of the first four rules of arithme- 
tic, and a fair beginning in writing. The 
girls have made, during the past year, 27 
children’s aprons, 2+ undergarments, two 
patchwork bed-quilts, and five pairs of knit 
stockings, all of which have been sent south 
to the freedmen wherever there is most need, 

Almost daily we have to refuse applications 
for admittance, for the managers think that 
while we have only means for employing two 
teachers, there are now as many pupils as can 
receive proper attention. 

In conclusion we would thank those friends 
who have so kindly aided us, and say that 
any additional funds would be gladly received, 
and may be sent to the Treasurer, M. A. Col- 
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lins, 147 School Lane, Germantown, or to 
Anna Morris, 1202 Arch Street. 
Lyp1a E. GriiinenaM, Secretary, 
Philada., Second mo. 9th, 1874. 
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ConstrAINED.— Bernard Palissy was one of 
France’s most gifted sons, “ the natural philos- 
opher, the chemist, the geologist and the artist, 
but more generally known as the great potter.” 
His life extended from 1510 to 1589, a period 
during which France shared in the great 
movement of the Reformation. Palissy was 
one of the earliest teachers of the reformed or 
Bible doctrines in France. He describes the 
peace, love, and purity of life which, in the 
town of Saintes, where he lived, sprang up 
among all classes under the power of the gos- 
pel, until persecution, like a wild and hideous 
storm, burst upon them, and the soldiery and 
other wicked men poured in with violence, 
lust and blasphemy. Palissy himself was 
spared because he was making tiles for the 
castle of the Duke of Montmorency, for though 
seized and brought before the fatal tribunal 
at Bordeaux, and charged with heresy, he was 
rescued by the influence of this powerful no- 
ble and appointed ‘‘Inventor of Rustic Fugu- 
lines to the King.’”’ He was in consequence re- 
leased, and soon went to Paris, where he car- 
ried on his art of making exquisite pottery at 
the Tuileries, being under the protection of 
the royal family. 

Still he remained a Huguenot, and so bold- 
ly maintained his faith that, when seventy- 
eight years old, he was seized and imprisoned 
in the Bastile asa heretic. Henry III visited 
him with the hope of inducing him to abjure 
his faith. 

“* My good man,” said the king, “ you have 
now served my mother and myself for forty- 
five years. We have put up with your ad- 
hering to your religion amid fires and mas- 
sacres. But now I am so pressed by the 
Guise party, 2s well as my own people, that 
I am constrained to leave you in the hands of 
your enemies, and to-morrow you will be burnt 
unless you become converted.” “Sire,” an- 
swered the unconquerable old man, “I am 
ready to give my life for the glory of God. 
You have said many times that you have pity 
on me; now I have pity on you, who have 


pronounced the words ‘I am constrained.’ It 
is not spoken like a king, sire; it is what'you, 
and those who constrain you, the Guisards 
and all your people, can never effect upon 
me, for I know how to die.” Palissy was net 
burnt, but died in the Bastile, after about a 
year’s imprisonment, courageously persevering 
to the end, and glorying in being able to lay 
down his life for his faith.* 


When God by His Spirit pleads with the 
sinner to forsake his evil way and accept sal- 
vation, how often does he, like Balaam, wish 
to die the death of the righteous, but, looking 
at his beloved lusts, his pride, his compan- 
ion’s sneer, the world’s laugh or frown, or its 





siren offers of false joy or glory, he says, “I 
am constrained,” and goes, like an ox to the 
slaughter, in the road to ruin. 

When the Christian feels that he should at- 
tend a meeting, or perform one of a thousand 
plain duties, how often does the plea arise, I 
must attend to business; I must care for wy 
family; “I am constrained.” When secret 
sin prevails, or the subtle spirit of worldliness 
demands compliance with its false customs,— 
its strain to make a show, its untruthful com- 
pliments, its imperious call to follow the dic- 
tates of fashion, how often is the loving voice 
of the Lord Jesus silenced, the Spirit grieved, 
and the poor sonl says, “ I am constrained.” 

When religious partisanship would hurry 
the Christian into unjust condemnation of 
another, into busy support of some present 
standard of orthodoxy, rather than the truth 


|as it is in Jesus; or when the plea of charity 


is falsely brought to lead to a sacrifice of 
God’s truth for the good opinion of the mul- 
titude, how easy to lull the conscience with 
the thought, “I am constrained.” 

When perplexity arises from the many 
voices in the church or in the world, how 
readily may the unfaithful soul plead for sud- 
den withdrawal to seek its own ease, and de- 
sert the cause of Christ, saying, ‘“‘I am con- 
strained,” 

But the martyr age never ceases. Every 
day the time comes to some Christian when he 
must decide whether he will deny Christ or 
His truth, yea or nay. Happy he who in the 
least things, as well as in the greatest, can say 
with Paul, “The love of Christ constraineth 
me, for I thus judge, that if one died for all, 


— 


* Smiles’ Huguenots. 
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then were all dead, and that He died for all 
that they which live might not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him who died 
for them and rose again.” No Christian ever 
grows in grace and reaches establishment in 
the truth, and is entrusted with fruitful gifts 
for service to His Lord, who is not faithful in 
little things to the convictions of Christ’s 
Spirit in his own heart and mind. Whether 
in walking with Him in separation from 
worldliness and all evil, or in quietly, hum- 
bly, faithfully, just that 
duty the Master appoints, allegiance 
be ** Blessed that servant 
whom his Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
Verily, I say unto you, that He 
shall make him ruler over all his goods.” 


cheerfully doing 
must 
maintained. is 


so doing. 


oo 


CaNADA YEARLY Meetinc.—We have received 
acommunication from two Friends, sent by re- 
quest of the Representative Meeting of Canada 
Yearly Meeting ; finding objection to some por- 
tions of the report of the proceedings of that 
After 
so long an interval, it seems best to bring before 


meeting sent to us by a correspondent. 


our readers only a reference to the most impor- 
tant of the points thus adverted to. 

On the subject of the Boarding School, 
recollection of the 


the 
Friends who now write to us 
differs from that of our correspondent, in regard 
to the reasons for deferring the subject, leaving it 
in the hands of a committee for another year. 
Our Friends write (in part) as follows, on this 
point : 


“The principal difference was in reference to 
the amount to be invested. By a reference to the 
printed proceedings of the meeting, it may be 
seen that it was not willing to assume a debt of | 
the magnitude contemplated in the estimates. 


Neither was the meeting prepared to unite with | 
the report of the committee proposing to reduce |< 


the previous year’s assessment. It was at this 
stage of the proceedings that the Building Com-| 
mittee asked the liberty to reconsider their re- | 
port. Hence the action of the meeting.” 


Our previous correspondent, whose account 
was published in the Review, apprehended that ; 
“many Friends object to raising any funds by 
quota which are not for what they term the legit- 
imate expenses of the Yearly Meeting.” This 
expression is objected tointhe communication just 
received, as, in their judgment, not borne out by 
what was said in the meeting. nor by the sense of 
the body. We admit this correction with satis- 
faction; being glad to believe that the sentiment 
prevailing i in Canada Yearly Meeting, in regard 


to the legitimate expenses of such a meeting, ac- 
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cords with that which has been expressed in 
these columns; to the effect that all expenses 
are legitimate which, by advancing the prepara- 
tion of its members for usefulness, increase the 
strength and fitness of the church for the Mas- 
ter’s service. 


MARRIED. 


BRANSON—BISHOP.—On the 12th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Mansfield, N. J., Ellis Bran- 
son, of Philadelphia, to Jane, daughter of John 
Bishop, of Columbus, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 

BACON—ELKINTON.—On 
Friends’ Meeting House, on Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Richard W. Bacon to Rebecca Elkinton, 
daughter of George M. E!kinton, all of this city. 


the 10th inst., at 


DIED. 
the 


about 
, and 


yrove 


28th of First 
67 years; 
a member 


PINSON.—Of consumption, on 
month, 1874, John Pinson, aged 
one of the pioneers of this country 
and valuable Elder of Beech (¢ Monthly Meet- 

jing, Indiana. Through a protracted and distres- 
| sing illness, he was preserved in’patience and resig~ 
nation to his Heavenly Fatber’s will, so that nota 
murmur was known to escape his lips. He lived 
aod died in firm faith and reliance on the mercies of 
God, and in the atoning blood of a crucified, risen; 
and glorified Redeemer. Near the close of life he 
remarked that his prospects grew brighter and 
brighter uaoto the perfect 


LEONARD.—On the 
oomingdale, Ind., Job W., son of Charles 8, 
Anna Leonard, in his 32nd year. His friends 
have the consolation of believing that their loss ig 
his eternal gain 


MENDENHALL.—On the 17th of Twelfth monsh, 
11873, Sarah J., wife of A. W. Mendenhall, in the 
39th year of her age; a member of —loomfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. She bore be~ affliction, par- 
alysis, with patience; often giving evidence of en- 
tire submission to the Divine will, and her readiness 
to depart and be with Christ. 


| HAVILAND.—On the 23d of Twelfth month, 1873, 
| at his residence ip Raisin, Mich., Janes Haviland, 
|in the 78th year of his age; a much loved member 
jof Raisin Moothly Meeting. His wife, Susannah 
laviland, survived him only 13 days, being in her 
79th year. Both had been members of Raisin 
| Mon thly Meeting siuce its first establishment, Their 
j labors on earth are ended, and she testified to her 
friends that her prospect was clear, for she trusted 
in Him who aloue is the way, truth and the life. 


day. 


lst of Tenth month, 1873, 


jah B 
nd 


8 


the 


GRIMES.—On the 22d of First 
William P. Grimes, in his 44th year; 
Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

PARNELL.—In peace, on the 30th of Eleventh 

|} month, 1873, James Parnell, in the 80th yearof bis 
age; a member of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, Ind, 
He was one of the early settlers of this vicinity. 
where he lived and died loved and respected by all. 


month, 1874, 
a member of 





| Ir we have eum if we are living with God, 

the result must be apparent; our words, our 
actions, nay, our very looks, will = ct some 
rays of the mind of Christ. S. A. B. 
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Heem The Senfiy Recard. upon the Christians. I believe some of the 
MADAGASCAR. more enlightened ones — a more 

than they ever did before the difference 

Extract jrom a Letter from Henry E. Clark. cited an land of idels ond 0 land (oven yet 
comparatively dark) where God is worshipped 
and Jesus Christ believed in by many, and in 
ally “head of the month,” really a monthly | which faith has, outwardly at any rate, altered 
meeting—when all the town churches meet|the whole aspect of the country. A very 
for united worship, prayer, etc. Originally it|strong feeling has been upon many of our 
was intended to be a missionary meeting, and | minds of late, of how urgently we need an out- 
very much it has kept up its character. To-| pouring of the Holy Spirit upon us in our 
day we have been listening to the accounts of| work here. It has arisen spontaneously in 
those who have just returned from the war.| many minds, After the meeting above spoken 
The nephew of the Prime Minister, the com-|of,a smaller meeting was held, to take into 
mander of the expedition, was there, and | consideration the business to be brought before 
spoke very well—how they had gone with the | our usual six months’ meeting, to be held in 


firm intention of not fighting if they could | two or three weeks. 
possibly help it. (He also told one of the 


missionaries that he had made it a subject of | _ 
were See he might not have to fight.) A 
sum of money (a kind of “war victims’” heen 87 

fund, or, more properly, a “cick and relief” Matamoros, Mexico. Second mo. 2d, 1874. 


fund) was sent from the Christians in Antan-| Editors of Friends’ Review—Dear Friends: 
anarivo, and we were told that many who|—The brief rigors of our Mexican winter 
were not Christians in the army, remarked | have passed away and the opening fig leaves 
that when they used to take their idols with | assure us that ‘‘summer is nigh.” The ar- 
them, their idols never sent them money to| rival of our Friends, M. M. and 8. Binford, 
help them when they were ill or wounded. | induced us to change our location, especially 
Once when his troops were hard up for food,|as the increase of printing facilities made 
their enemies came and brought them some|more room abselutely indispensable. Our 
and sold it to them at a reasonable rate. meetings have been more fully attended than 
Prayer was offered up night and morning in| last winter, and there are several new attend- 
Another man (a preacher) told us|ers. Among the latter is a son-in-law of our 
that the first people to help and succor the|colporteur, who was until quite recently a 
sick were the officers, who got down from | bitter enemy of Protestanism. Every effort 
their filanjars (palanquins) and helped the|of his relatives only seemed to increase his 
distressed by the way. The picture that was| opposition, but a friend of his from Victoria 
drawn by this man of the state of the country, | called to see him and advised him to purchase a 
and how urgently they needed help, was very | Bible and read it carefully. He did so, and now 
striking, and it hascompletely roused the na-| attends meeting regularly and seems fully con- 
tive people to think what can be done to help | vinced of his error. As his wife was educated 
them. It seems it was quite a mistake to say | by Bible-reading parents, we trust that the 
the Betsileo did not want teachers—it is the | whole family will come directly under evan- 
very thing they do want. The nephew of the|gelical influence. There are several other 
Prime Minister made a striking confession | interesting instances where opposition has 
when he said he believed if Christianity spread| calmed down, and a lively interest is taken 
all over the island war would cease. ‘his ex-|in the perusal of our publications. Our col- 
pedition seems to have been conducted (as J.| porteur has gone to Linares on business, but 
3. S. says) as nearly as it is possible for such | carries books and tracts with him for circu- 
to be, on Christian principles, and has been | lation. Linares is the Ephesus of Northern 
correspondingly successful. There is much | Mexico. Many Catholics go there on pil- 
to be thankful for in all this, even though | grimages to offer their prayers at the shrine of 
some political motives may exist. They know |“ El Santo Nifio del dia seco,” an image said 
very well that nothing unites the people here|to have been found tied upon a mule which 
#0 much as the churches—as Christianity. | was feeding on the plains. The imposture 
Christians are united, and the country is quiet | has been even more successful than that of the 
and settled (i.e.,) in the district of Imerina—| Cardiff Giant or Boylestown Meteor ; and as 
and the Government feel, I fancy, that if the| it has received the sanction of a (would be 
other districts, now ido!atrous, can be induced | infallible) church, there are very few Roman- 
to join this brotherhood, they will also unite | ists who express any doubts as to its celestial 
more closely with the Government here. The| origin. 

effect of seeing a land in which idols are still| Several efforts have been put forth to estab- 
‘worshipped, seems to have had a strange effect! lish a Protestant meeting there, but thus far 





Dated Eleventh mo. 8th, 1873. 
To-day has been the “ Lohavolana ”—liter- 
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they have not been successful. Dark fanati- 
cism reigns over the beautiful city of orange 
orchards, where more than 25,000 souls sit in 
darkness. But there is a light springing 
forth, and they who sit in darkness shall see 
it. The day is dawning, and the darkness 
must vanish. There is a spirit of inquiry in 
many hearts. The dawning intellect of the 
Sons of Anahuac is thirsting for purer water 
and more living bread. How often during 
the early part of our stay here did it seem as 
though these cities were ‘‘ walled up tu heav- 
en,” and that all our efforts would be fruit- 
less; that a change was impossible. Yet we 
believed that God had called us to this field, 
and that he would pour out His Spirit upon 
this people. What we have seen and realized 
has abundantly confirmed our belief in the 
guidance of Him who hath all power in 
heaven and on earth. 

We see hopeful signs on every hand, the 
fields are fast ripening for harvest, the public 
mind is becoming more and more open to in- 
vestigate the truth, and it can be said even 
more truly of Mexico than of the Argentine 
Republic ; and perhaps the Society of Friends 
need to use as much energy, on improve as 


diligently the opportunity as do their Metho- 
dist brethren, from whose Missionary Advo- 
cate we clip the following, written by a resi- 
dent of Rosario, in the latter Republic: 


‘The days of anarchy and priestcraft, idle- 
ness and ignorance, are drawing to a close. 
There is a regeneration of the whole country 
now in progress. Our Spanish work, now 
just getting fairly opened, is obviously provi- 
dential at this juncture. The great moral 
regeneration is yet to come. We must be 
active, both to hasten it and to be ready for 
it, for its day seems not far distant, and when 
it comes it will come with a rush. These 
people are full of enthusiasm, easy to move in 
large masses in any direction in which they 
are movable. When their prejudices are once 
fairly disarmed, and genuine religious reviv- 
als break out among them, we look for the 
movement to be rapid and wide-spreading. 
Methodism must have men enough in this 
field to direct that movement when it starts. 
O that they may be sent out speedily to divide 
the present labors with those of us that are 
here!” 

Many Mexicans are looking towards Friends 
with earnest desires to see them occupy the 
fields. As early as 1870, at a meeting gath- 
ered to arrange plans of church organization, 
in a neighboring Mexican city, several (my 
informant thinks some fourteen) expressed 
their preference for the Society of Friends, 
but as there was no one who could open com- 
munication with the Society, some joined 
other Protestant bodies and others remain 
unorganized, but are evangelical. They were 
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called in derision ‘‘ Cuakeros,” Quakers, and 
gained their information from a tract left in 
Monterey by some one passing through. The 
visit of John B. Miles to Santa Rosa in 1871, 
has left a very favorable impression on the 
minds of the Mexican people in Nuevo Leon 
and Coahuila, where the nature of his work 
was the subject of much comment. 

One little incident may interest the Friends 
who sustain our work, though at the time we 
thought it too trifling to mention. The Mex- 
icans consider that arithmetical works, especi- 
ally tables of the simple rules, must contain 
the portrait of San Miguel, patron of mathe- 
matical students, or they cannot study them 
successfully. Soon after our press came we 
printed a set of arithmetical tables for the use 
of vur girls’ school, then under the care of 
Eugenia Reno. Several private schools adopt- 
ed them, and the 500 copies printed were 
mostly sold and funds applied to book work. 
There having been repeated calls after the 
supply was exhausted, last Ninth month we 
printed a larger and more beautiful edition; 
they were rapidly sold both here and by our 
colporteur, and the funds applied as before, 
A teacher took one to the City Council for 
examination, showing some points of excel- 
lence; it was approved by the Council and a 
supply for his school was paid for out of the 
city treasury, and they informed us that they 
will be adopted in all the schools of this juris- 
diction so soon as we can meet the demand, 
Two days’ work of our press will banish San 
Miguel from the school system of Northern 
Tamaulipas. We are confident that a well 
prepared ‘* Child’s Primer” would banish the 
Catholic ‘‘ Silabario ” from the public schools, 
If each young Friend who hears this read 
will just now give ten cents toward the expense 
of such an undertaking, we will assure them 
that as many Mexican hearts will be made 
glad and instructed by their influence. We 
would like to know just how many young 
Friends really believe that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. We know that there 
are many calls on the charity of Friends, yet 
if the golden opportunity now open in Mexi- 
co is not improved, it will be forever lost, 
Our “ Light of Childhood”’ (La Luz de La 
Niiiez) will be enlarged and beautified so 
soon as the Arthur arrives with the type 
(Great Primer) which we shall hereafter use 
in our juvenile publications. iva 

Our mission force is doubled, our printin 
facilities are more than doubled, and if al 
our dear Friends who have so nobly sustained 
the work for the past two years will double 
their contributions, the results will surprise 
them, and bring upon them the blessing of 
them that were ready to perish. We must 
try to lift the clouds of ignorance which en- 
shroud Mexico. We do not know how many 
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have asked us if the United States was as 
large a city as Mexico. One wasa leading 
editor of a newspaper, who was wonderfully 
surprised to learn that Brownsville was in the 
United States. 

There are many ways in which we can pro- 
mote general education in elementary branch- 
es, and those who love their enemies, and de- 
sire to promote peace between the sistey 
republics, will do well to participate in the 
work. 

In the love of the Gospel, your friends, 

Samue. A. Purpte, 
GuLIELMA M. Purpre. 
— 


"4 


Cuicaco, Second month 13th, 1874 


Dear Friends :—At our own request, Chi 
cago Monthly Meeting was last vear trans- 
ferred from Whitewater Quarteriy Meeting, 
Indiana, to Ash Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
Illinois, which also tranferred us from Indi- 
ana to Western Yearly Meeting. 

In making this change we save about fifty 
miles’ travel, and at the same time secure the 
holding of the Quarterly Meeting here once in 
the year, and for the first time it was held 
here last Seventh-day, being the first Sev- 
enth-day in Second month. It will be held 
at Onarga in Fifth, and Ash Grove in Eighth 
and Eleventh months, on the first Seventh- 
day in each month. hereafter. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders at 2 o’clock P. M. the 
day previous. 

This, being our first Quarte rly Meeting, was 
looked forward to by allour members with more 
than ordinary interest; each desiring that it 
might prove a time of refreshing and general 
good among us. 

We had a good attendance of our own 
members from Ash Grove and Onarga; be- 
sides, at our meetings for worship, mavy of our 
citizens here, who are not members. We also 
had with us three ministering Friends, with 
minutes from their respective meetings for re- 
ligious service. 

We believe we had the owning presence of 
Him from whom all divinely appointed help 
and strength cometh, not only to admin- 
ister to our wants through the instrumental- 
ity of Friends present from other meetings, 
but to anoint and bring afresh into active ser- 


| 
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the present campaign may seem somewhat to 
be superseded by younger and more vigorous 
workers, will nut let in discouragements, un- 
profitable doubtings and criticisms, but con- 
tinue faithful, and help to steady the hands 
and cheer the hearts of their worthy but 
youthful compeers. 

The Quarterly Meeting held till about 4 
o’clock P. M., and at 7.30 in the evening we 
met in conference on Scripture schools,and had 
an exceedingly interesting time, discussing 
freely various points connected with that 
work. Before the close of this sitting, some 
Friend said he had been credibly informed 
that the ‘Olive Leaf,” the only paper 
published in the special interest of First- 
day schools by members of the Society of 
Friends any where, must go down unless more 
liberally supported. This brought out strong 
ex pressions of regret and surprise, that such 


'should be the case, so well adapted as it is for 


all Sabbath schools of whatever denomina- 
tion, especially Friends. At the suggestion 
of a Friend present, a free contribution was 
at once taken up, and, I think, about $70 
raised and put in Willet Dorland’s hands to 
be forwarded as a contribution, with a mess- 
age of love. 

The conference then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the Executive Committee, at some 
time during our Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
at Onarga in Fifth month next. 

Our Chicago First-day school has increased 
very much in interest and attendance, and 
has, we think, proven a help and strength to 
our little meeting. 

For the information of Friends who may 
be passing this way, I desire to say our meet- 
ing-house is situated on 26th Street, about 
half way between Prairie and Indiana Ave- 
nues. Our First-day Morning Meeting at 
10.30 o’clock; Evening, at 7.30, and Mid- 
week Meeting, at 4.30 P. M., Fourth day. 

Truly your friend, 
JOSEPH JONES. 


—_—_——_— OO On a nnn 
A USEFUL SUBSTANCE, 


Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, is certainly 
the most important of all chemical prod icts. 
It is seldom used for domestic purposes, and 
we presume there are thousands who never 


vice several of our own members, some of| saw an ounce of the concentrated acid in their 


whom are yet in the morning of their day, | lives. 


and, we believe, are making bright promises 
of future usefulness in the great work now so 
rapidly opening to the view of all Christian 
believers everywhere. 

How encouraging to see the striplings, as it 
were—the young Davids—taking hold faith- 
fully in the Master’s cause, dedicating them- 
selves to His service. I trust the old veter- 
ans in the cause, whose active usefulness in 


But this sour, corrosive liquid is of im- 
mense value to mankind. In the great indus- 
trial world it occupies a position second, 
perhaps, to no other substance. 

It is through the agency of this acid that 
we have soda, soap, glass, paper, bleaching and 
dyeing salts, nitric acid, aniline colors, ‘kero- 
sene oil, super-phosphates for farmers, and a 
thousand other agents which our modern civ- 
ilization demands ; among them, the greater 
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part of the medicaments used in the art of chase, no delicacy of English or French cook- 


healing. 
cal industries can have any correct idea of the 
colossal scale upon which this acid is manu- 
factured both in this country and in Europe. 

At one establishment in the city of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the stream of concentrated acid 
which runs from the platinum retorts, is 
nearly three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
and this stream is constant, day after day, 
month after month, and year after year. This 
is but one of the many immense acid factories 
scattered over our country. 
produced upon a grander scale, and the 
united streams of the fiery liquid, which flow 
from the thousands cf retorts in active opera- 
tion, would aggregate in volume some of the 
mountain cascades so much admired in Swit- 
zerland. It is estimated that the annual pro- 
duction in Europe reaches eight hundred 
thousand tons. I order to gain some concep- 
tion of the volume of the liquid, let us imag- 
ine that all the acid made in Europe were 
earried to Central Park, and poured into a 
canal lined with lead. This canal would re- 
quire to be 64 feet deep; 34 feet wide, and more 
than half a mile long. The aeid would nearly 
fill the basin of the beautiful lake, over which 
the boatmen convey passengers in their gay 
barges, during the summer. 

In Europe the acid is manufactured mostly 
from iron pyrites, and in this country the pyr- 
ites are, to a considerable extent, being sub- 
stituted for sulphur. The acid made in this 
city from the mineral is sold at a lower price 
than that from sulphur. The strength and 
effectiveness of the acid from the two sources 
are the same, but the iron sulphide is apt to 
contain traces of arseil< 
acid. ‘This dves no with 
itsuse in the arts. The enormous consump 
tion of the pyrites in Europe in this manufac- 
ture fills one with astonishment. 
mated that more than 660,0U0 tons are used, a 
quantity which would require nearly 100,000 
railroad cars to convey the mineral from the 
mines to the acid works. The statements here 
presented are well calculated to show the 
great importance of one of our industrial 
products, not well understood by the majority 
of readers.— Journal of Chemistry. 


, however, interfere 
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From the London Times 


\ RICE-FED PEOPLE-—THE BENGAL 


We sometimes wonder if our readers unac- 


quainted with India ever actually realize what | 
e-eating people—if the ladies 


is Meant by a 


of England, for instance, fully comprehend 


' | 
that the poor Bengalee, who earns only 10s. a 


month, and on that maintains « family, and 


pays his little dues to landlord and priest, | 


lives, we may say, solely op rice, and that, 
apart from all questions of the power to pur- 


Only those acquainted with chemi-| 


In Europe it is 


‘ which is found in the | 


It is esti- | 


FAMINE, | 


ery would tempt him to eat food which had 
| been prepared by low-caste people, or stran- 
gers. ‘There are caste scruples which are 
foolish and vexatious. These may be broken; 
Lord Dalhousie broke them on one occasion, 
in the case of his Ooriah servants, by a firm 
word, and the sensible part of the people ap- 
proved. There are caste scruples which no 
power of any conqueror ever broke, and these, 
whether we wish it or not, we are bound to 
respect, for the man in whose person we at- 
tempt to infringe them simply puts his hands 
| behind his back, or joins them together before 
| him in the attitude of prayer, and raises his 
| eyes tu heaven, or drops them to the earth with 
a meekness for which the world has no coun- 
| terpart on so large ascale, but with a decision 
| which the terror of death would not shake. Ltis 
|the “timid Bengalee” to whom weruier. He 
tells you voluntarily he is not brave; indeed, 
he has no objection to admit himself to be a 
coward if the question is fairly put to him; 
but try to break his caste, and, though he will 
not return you blow for blow, but will bow to 
cruelty at times without a word, he knows 
how to die. Even in prison the rice must be 
cooked by men whose caste will not pollute 
the food, and the poor Brahmin, on his way 
by ship to the West, will submit to hunger, 
but will not lose his caste. Here is one dif- 
ficulty—you cannot give to a hungry Ben- 
galee a crust at your door. He must have 
the ever-present rice. The servant at your 
lodge or in your house provides his meal of 
rice, and in the most prosperous time is con- 
tent; the Hindoo substitute for our London 
cabman does the same; the boatman on the 
river, the clerk at the desk, the post runner, 
or the delver of the soil asks for nothing but 
to have that one article of food, to him really 
the staff of life. From high to low the ex- 
pression, ‘‘he is eating rice,” signifies that a 
man is eating the chief meal of the day. 
When, therefore, the actual famine stage to 
which Dr. Hunter refers has been reached, the 
position is horrible in the extreme. First, 
the “ people fall back on roots and various 
sorts of inferior green food. The children 
and weaker members of the family die, and 
those who survive eke out a very insufficient 
quantity of rice by roots and wild plants.” 
| All this, let us remember, is in advance of ac- 
tual famine. Then follows the fiereer ordeal, 
| ‘* The wages which would not suftice to feed 
an average family of four are sufficient for 
ithe two or three members of it who sur- 
vive. The rural population enters a famine 
as a frigate goes into battle, cleared of all 
| useless gear and inefficient members.” The 
power to purchase rice has gone, and millions 
of rice-eating people are first “ weeded out” 
of their weakest and then tried in their ut- 
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most strength. Such is this famine warning, 
and such is the actual famine in operation. 

[By late information it appears that the 
British authorities in India have been able to 
do much towards averting the famine now im- 
pending there.—Eps. Review. ] 

From The [London] Friend. 
AN ACCOUNT OF WOMEN FRIENDS IN THE 
EARLY PART OF THIS CENTURY. 
BY THOMAS CLARKSON. 

“ Believing Christian women to have ade- 
quate capacities, and to be capable of great 
usefulness, the society has admitted them to a 
share in the administration of almost all the 
offices which belong to their religious disci- 
pline ; so that, independently of their private, 
they have a public character, like the men. 
The execution of these and other public 
offices, by which the Quaker women have an 
important station allotted them in society, 
cannot but have an important influence on 
their minds. 

“Tt gives them, in fact, an even cast of 
character. It imparts to them, in the first 
place, a considerable knowledge of human 
nature. It produces in them thought, and 
foresight, and judgment. It creates in them 
a care and concern for the distressed. It ele- 
vates their ideas. It raises in them a sense 
of their own dignity as human beings, which 
sets them above everything that is little and 
trifling, and above all idle parade and show. 
Fond as they are of the animal creation, you 
do not see them lavishing their caresses on 
lap dogs to the exclusion of the poor and 
miserable of their own species. You never 
see them driving from shop to shop to make 
a morning’s amusement by examining and 
throwing out of order the various articles of 
tradesmen, giving them great trouble and 
buying nothing in return. 

“ You never find them calling upon those 
whom they know to be absent from their 
homes, thus making their mimic visits and 
leaving their useless cards. Nothing, in short, 
so ridiculous or degrading is known among 
them. Their pursuits are rational, useful, 
and dignified; and they may be said, in gen- 
eral, to exhibit a model for the employment 
of time worthy of the character they pro- 
fess.” 


Selected. 
TALENT AND FORCE. 

Lord Derby, in a recent address to the 
students of Liverpool College, touched upon 
a topic which our modern methods of culture 
and life are apt to leave out of sight. “Talent,” 
he said, “‘is but the edge of the knife, which 
makes it penetrate easily, but whether it pen- 
etrates deep depends on the force applied to 
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it. If I were to tell you that in my belief 
that particular quality of intellectual quick- 
ness and sharpness is by no means the first 
qualification for a successful career, many 
people would consider, in these days of com- 
petitive examinations, that I was wilfully in- 
dulging in a paradox. But I believe it is the 
truth.” 

If Lord Derby is right, the popular esti- 
mation of intellectual ability is wrong, for 
the popular estimate always awards the pre- 
eminence to cleverness. It is, however, a fact 
that, to-day, the plodding nations rule the 
world. As between the races of Northern 
and Southern Europe, the latter are quicker, 
but the former are dominant. The Germans, 
whom it was the custom in the eighteenth 
century to ridicule as a phlegmatic and bar- 
barous people, have come to the front of 
modern civilization. As between the Ameri- 
can and the Englishman, the American is the 
quicker, but the Englishman, it is claimed, 
aod we think truly, has the greater capacity 
for sustained intellectual exertion. Whether 
this is owing to climate or a tougher muscu- 
lar fibre we do not pretend to determine. In 
the ancient world, the deliberate, resolved 
Roman swept down the acute, versatile Greek. 
The battle tor the ascendancy was not won by 
the swift, but by the enduring people. Noth- 
ing stands out with more prominence in the his- 
tory of the old world than the slowness of 
Rome’s growth. It was true enough that Rome 
was not built in a day. 

Lord Derby’s distinction between talent 
and force is intended as an encouragement to 
men whose powers unfold slowly. Nature 
appears to have no fixed law for the devel- 
opment of the human faculties; her great 
minds belong to both classes. Cromwell and 
Ceesar were civilians till middle life ; Cowper 
and Milton wrote their best poetry after they 
had passed their meridian ; Franklin knew 
nothing of science till after he had retired 
from business; Morse devoted years to art 
befure he became an inventor. These men 
acquired new faculties and did the work that 
most distinguishes them in their later years. 
The explanation would seem to be that they 
had the quality of foree, which keeps the in- 
tellectual machinery constantly at work. 
Underneath whatever talent they possessed 
was that without which all talent is valueless 
—persistence, and persistence is but another 
name for an infinite patience. 

It may be a question whether our systems 
of education have not tended to develop su- 
perficial talent rather than real ability, which 
is talent with furce behind it. Perhaps the 
difficulty is chiefly in the impatience of our 
young mea, who wish as quickly as possible 
to be done with the processes of preparation 
for life. We are changing for the better, but 
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slowly. The ready speaker, who is ready 
because he is cupealitiel, is still preferred to 
the man who really knows. The one conspic- 
uous fact in our civil life is the very small 
ability of the men who control affairs. What 
erude theories of finance are expounded in 
Congress. What clumsy methods of taxation 
we practice. What flimsy ideas are prevalent 
with regard to currency. How little clear, 
dry light there is where light is most wanted. 
It all comes of our failing of mistaking alert- 
ness for strength, of the contentment of the 
men who are ready wit their readiness as 
though it were the all in all. 

“Genius,” quotes Lord Derby “ consists in 
an enormous capacity for taking trouble,” or, 
as we may vary the expression, Genius is a 
great patience. It is very much like the 
highest faith, which trusts in Providence, and 
then works with as much energy as if there 
were no Providence. He who can add a 
steady force to whatever talent God has given 
him will come to the front in this world. 
Fortune may be forbidding, but he will wrest 
success from fortune. The young man had 
already found out life’s secret who replied to 
a disparaging remark, “ But I can plod.” 


- 2 — 


THE COAL MINES OF CHINA. 


An occasional correspondent of the London 
Standard, writing from Shanghai on June 14, 
says:—‘‘The question of —— the coal 
mines of China is attracting general attention, 
and is one that cannot be allowed to rest. 
The increasing consumption of coal by steam- 
ers of every nation renders the coal question 
one of international importance. The high 
price of this commodity at the various ports 
that have grown into importance from being 
coa!ing stations, gives the subject the greatest 
possible commercial interest. For instance, 
how absurd it seems to go to a great expense 
in transporting coal from Sydney, when we 
have an unlimited supply in this country. 
Many who read this will doubt my word when 
I assert that it is contrary to the customs of 
the country to develop its mineral wealth. 
Coal, gold, iron, silver and other metals all 
abound, but are not permitted to be worked. 
China is a mine of untold, indeed, fabulous 
wealth ; the true extent of its greatness will 
not be known, perhaps, for another genera- 
tion. Many persons can remember what a 
commotion was caused some twenty-five years 
ago by the discovery of gold in California. 
Now turn your eyes to San Francisco, and be- 
hold one of the finest, noblest, aud most beau- 
tiful cities of modern times, and that created 
in a brief quarter of a century. The city of 
San Francisco is simply an illustration of 
what comes by the development of mineral 
Wealth. It is possible a century hence that 
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China may have many such cities, for the 
world has progressed rather rapidly the last 
thirty years. Therefore, the development of 
China in a century requires no very great 
stretch of the imagination. Of course, noth- 
ing would be gained by opening an inland 
coal mine, unless a railway were also allowed, 
in order to bring the coal easily and cheaply 
to the coast. Chinese machinery would be 
useless; therefore it is obvious that unless 
coal mines are worked by foreign appliances, 
under foreign supervision, they may just as 
well remain sealed as at present.” 


er - 


COMPENSATION, 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Tears wash away the atoms in the eye 
That smarted for a day. 

Rain-clouds that spoiled the splendors of the sky, 
The fields with flowers array. 


No chamber of pain but has some hidden door 
That promises release. 

No solitude so drear but yields its store 
Of thought and inward peace. 


No night so wild but brings the constant sun, 
With love and power untold. 

No time so dark but through its woof there run 
Some blessed threads of gold. 


And through the long and storm-tossed centuries 
burn, 
In changing calm and strife, 
The Pharos lights of truth, where’er we turn— 
The unquenched lamps of life. 


O Love Supreme! O Providence Divine! 
What self-adjusting springs 

Of law and life—what even scales are thine— 
What sure-returning wings 


Of hopes and joys, that flit like birds away, 
When chilling Autumn blews, 

But come again, long ere the buds of Spring 
Their rosy lips uaclose ! 


What wondrous play of mood and accident 
Through shifting days and years; 

What fresh returns of vigor overspent 
In feverish dreams and fears. 


What wholesome air of conscience and of thought 
When doubts and forms oppress. 

What vistas opening to the gates we sought 
Beyond the wilderness— 


Beyond the narrow cells where, self-involved, 
Like chrysalids we wait 

The unknown births—the mysteries unsolved 
Of death and change and fate. 


O Light Divine! we need no fuller test 
That all is ordered well 

We know enough to trust that all is best 
Where Love and Wisdom dwell. 


— Independent. 


— ~eoe 


WHAT a new world we should live in if we 
would only allow every kind thought that 


comes to us to blossom into words and deeds, 
—S. 8. Timea. . 
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A motion made by an Alsxtian deputy, that 
Alsace and Lorraine be permitted a plebiscitum to 


« Quarterly Meetings in Third Month, 1874. 


3rd mo. ‘th Whitewater, Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
“ “ Union, Western “ 
“ Richland, Western “ 
Hesper, Kausas a 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia * 
Spiceland, Indiana v6 
Mississinewa, Indiana “ 
‘ Cottonwood, Kansas “ 
16°h Baltimore, Baltimore 
2ist Westfield, Indiana 
‘“ Northern, Indiana 
‘“ Ackworth, Iowa 
‘“ Spriag River, Kansas 
Wabash, Indiana 
Henry Creek, lowa 


12th 
14th 


+ +en -— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foukian INTSLLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 24th inst. 


Great Britainx.—The list of members of the new 
Cabinet is as follows: First Lord of the Treasury, 
B. Disraeli; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Staf- 
tord Northcote ; First Lord of the Admiralty, George 
Ward Hunt; Secretary of State for the nome De- 
partment, Richard Assheton Cross ; Foreign Affairs, 
Kari of Derby; Colonial Department, Eari of Car- 
uurvon ; India, Marquisof Salisbury; War, Gathorne 
Hardy; Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cairus; Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl of Malmesbury ; Lord President of 
tue Council, Duke of Richmond. Most of these 
have heid office under former Conservative adminis- 
trations, and several of them are menof acknowl- 
edged administrative ability. 

The total number of votes polled in the late elec- 
tion, in the United Kingdom, was 2,500,000. A 
considerable reductioa trom the number at the last 
previous general election, indicated that many ab 
stained from voting. A “Home Rule” member 
elected for Limerick, Ireland, in addressing a meet- 
ing in Dublin, on the 19th, claimed that 83 sup- 
porters of the Home Rule movement will be found 
in the new Parliament, 24 of them having been 
elected in England. 

It is reported that R. Moffatt, the celebrated Eng- 
lish missionary to South Africa, still doubts the 
correctness Oo: che report of Dr, Livingstone’s death, 
thinking it scarcely credible that te should bave 
reached the place where he is said to have died; and 
the Foreiga Ulfice, also, is said to entertain some 
doubis. Ua the other hand, Sir Bartle Frere, ata 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society m Lon- 
don, on the 23d, said that after a conference with 
Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the report of Dr. L.’s death was true. It was 
announced trom Zanzibar that his remains were ex- 
pected to reach there on the 20th instant, and that 
the expedition which had been sent out in search of 
him will proceed to Ujiji to obtain the property aud 
documents left there by him. The Government has 
granted a pension of £1,000 to his children. 


France.—The Minister of the Interior has sent a 
circular to tbe prefect:, directing them to keep a 
watch upon the citizens who leave their Depart- 
mests for Chiselhurst, for the purpose of doing 
homage to the Prince Imperial, on the occasion of 
his becoming of age. 


Germany.—lIn the Reichstag, on the 18th, the 
Bishop of Metz, who is a member, being a French- 
man, asked the President for permission to be ac- 
companied by an interpreter during the sittings. The 
request was refused. 


decide their nationality, was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. The deputy supported his mo- 
tion in a violent speech, in the course of which he 
said that Germany had overstepped the principles 
which should be binding on civilized nations. He 
held that the annexation of those provinces to Ger- 
many was illegal. “ We are sent here,” said he, 
“to proclaim our affection for our French father. 
land, and that your act of violence prevents us from 
regarding you as brethren.” 

A telegram of the 22d reported that the Alsatian 
delegates had withdrawn from the Reichstag, and 
returned to Strasburg. 


Iraty.—A memorial has been presented to the 
municipality of Rome, proposing the dredging of the 
bed of the river Tiber, in the hope of finding therein 
many Valuable specimens of antique art in bronze 
and marble, and possibly gold and gems. It is sup- 
posed that at different times, both of foreizn inva- 
sion and civil war, much treasure has been either 
purposely or accidentally thrown into the stream, 
and some cnrious and interesting relics have been 
already collected from its bed. 


Arrica.—A dispatch of the 14th inst., from Khar- 
toum, said that the Sultan of Darfur had invaded 
the Egyptian territory near the Bahr el Gazl, and 
captured a number of slaves. The Egyptian gov- 
ernor gave battle, and after six hours’ fighting, dis- 
persed the Sultan’s army, 10,000 strong. 


Inptia.—The Indian government, it is said, has 
telegraphed to London that it now has ample sup- 
plies of grain to meet every demand from the dis- 
tressed districts. Information has reached Calcutta 
that some persons have diei from famine in Nepaul, 
a district lying north of Bengal, along the base of 
the Himalaya mountains. A special dispatch trom 
Calcutta to the London Times of the 23d, says that 
280,000 persons are distressed for lack of tood in 
the districts of Tirhoot and Boglipoor, Beogal, and 
that it is estimated that, bat for the aid furnished 
by the government, 500,006 persons would probably 
perish. 


Hawauan Istanps.—The king of these islands, 
Lunalillo, died on the 3rd inst. He had reigned 
| little more than a year, having been chosen by the 
| Legisleture in First month, 1873, following a popu- 
| lar vote in his favor. Immediately after his death, 
}a meeting of the Legislative Assembly was ordered 
by the Cabinet, to be held on the 12th, for the 
choice of a successor. The most prominent candi- 
| dates were David Kalakana, a powerful chief, and 
Queen Emma, the widow of Kamehameha IV. 


| 


JapaNn.—Political disturbances are apprehended. 
| The people, it is said, clamor for war against the 
| Coreans, and either this ora civil war is thought 
| inevitable. At last accounts, an insurrection was 

said to be spreading. 


| Soors Awertca.—An earthquake occurred at La- 
| evinyee on the 6th inst., said to be the severest felt 

there since 1812. Much injury was done to per- 
sons and property. 

At the latest accounts, the cholera was raging at 
Buenos Ayres, having 30 or 40 victims daily. Fifty 
thousand people had abandoned their homes in the 
city to seek refuge in the open country. 


St. Dominco.—Gen. Gonzales was installed 4s 
President on the 27th ult. All the members of the 
family of ex-President Baez have been banished. 





